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MOZARABIC HARVEST PRAYERS 


ALMIGHTY and eternal triune God, who already 
from ancient times didst command through Thy serv- 
ant Moses that our forefathers should solemnly dedi- 
cate to Thee the first of all Thy earth’s fruits, not in- 
deed to supply Thy want but rather our own; that 
Thou, by ; blessing our act of devotion, mightest prove Thyself lov- 
ing and merciful: we beseech Thy clemency, graciously and serenely 
deign to accept and bless these our first-fruits which we offer out of 
obedience to Thy precepts unto Thy name. Amen. 

O God, who seest that we offer our first-fruits because Thou 
hast so commanded it, look with favor upon these sacrificial gifts 
and spare our crops from hail and every inclemency of weather, that 
we may obtain all things for the common good. Amen. 

May we, O God, who present to Thee the first-fruits of our 
fields, use the same with becoming sentiments; grant remission of 
sins to all who partake thereof, and concede that we may harvest 
abundant fruits without blemish. We pray Thee especially that, 
pacified by our offerings, Thou mayest give grace to the living and 
rest to the departed. Through the same Jesus Christ our Lord, Thy 
Son and our Mediator. Amen. 


THE BLESSING 
May the Lord accept the first offerings of your harvest and 


may He fill your hearts with the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 


May He multiply the products of your labor and consecrate 
you by these tithe-offerings, that you who give tithes to the Lord 
may offer to Him the rich harvest of your souls. Amen. 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 
V. THE CHRISTIAN POSSESSION OF GOODS 


game) HERE is nothing of individualism in the nature of the 

Church, if by individualism is meant a mere juxtapo- 
sition of members, an unorganized aggregate of indi- 
viduals having no inner relation one to another and 
to the organic whole. In the mystical body of Christ 
each member, as we have seen, has his own responsibilities to live 
up to and his own destiny to work out in the larger whole. Yet, in 
turn, the life through which these responsibilities and this destiny 
are worked out is not a supernatural life that is distinct and sepa- 
rate for each member. It is the same unique supernatural life that 
permeates the entire organism and therefore all members that make 
up this body. The whole and all its parts are instinct with the 
same vital principle of all supernatural life, the Spirit of Christ, 
soul of the mystical body, and all is guided by the same head, 
Christ. 

That is the basis for the mutual spiritual solicitude existing 
between members themselves, and between the body and each of 
its members, between all and each, to the end that the abundance 
of one supply the need of the other. ‘‘Let your abundance supply 
their want, that their abundance also may supply your want that 
there may be equality’’ (1 Cor. 8, 14). This mutuality of super- 
natural life is the basis for the realization also that “if one mem- 
ber suffers anything, all suffer with it, and if one member glory all 
the members rejoice with it.’’ It is in these terms that we must view 
the doctrine of the communion of saints and of the common treas- 
ury of supernatural life and merits. There is a sense in which the 
common treasury is really the common, I had almost said com- 
munistic, property of all, and there is a sense in which it is the 
property of each, since unto each is dispensed from it according to 
his needs and deserts. 

Far from depreciating or suppressing the values of individ- 
uality and personality, the mystical body of Christ gives these 
their best possible realization. The responsibility that each mem- 
ber has, not only for his own self, but also for the good of the 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 


whole body, is the highest personal responsibility that the individ- 
ual man can be privileged to share; it is implicitly the highest pos- 
sible acknowledgment of the true dignity of the human person. As 
brought out in the light of the doctrine of the mystical body, 
moreover, it focuses all attention and effort on what is essential in 
this matter to the separating away of what is secondary. There are 
indeed among members “‘diversities of graces’ and ‘‘different gifts’’ 
so that there is in no way a suppression of individualities. The 
acknowledged differences are precisely those of true achievement, of 
personal gifts and merits. On the other hand, there is in the mys- 
tical body ‘‘neither Jew nor Greek . . . neither bond nor free.’’ No 
secondary differences of race or color, for instance, nor any other 
differences that do not arise out of human responsibility and merit, 
count for ought. In the mystical body all secondary considerations 
are consciously pushed aside in order to focus on that which alone 
counts. And this for each member is the fact that he must merit 
and contribute to the whole Christ by the expenditure of his own 
initiative and his own effort in cooperation with the energies of 
Christ that are always at his disposal as at that of the entire body. 


It is this supernatural interrelation between body and mem- 
bers that must find its counterpart also in man’s relation to the 
goods of earth, if such relation is to be inspired as it should be by 
the true Christian spirit. The social and economic structure of our 
life must be such that all members may freely help themselves and 
one another and the whole body, and such that the whole body 
and each member may realize and act upon his responsibility for 
any suffering members. In other words it must reflect in material 
things the Christian solidarity and fellowship that is realized in 
regard to supernatural goods. That means a condition in which it 
would be unthinkable for the less fortunate individual to be left 
to his own impotence and indigence, and at the same time a con- 
dition of society in which the individual is, to the greatest extent 
possible, able to help himself in the acquisition of the necessary 
material goods, and is capable of success in this in proportion to 
his abilities and his good will. 

That this means a structure of society quite different from 
our present one goes without saying. At the same time it is neces- 
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sary to stress that such a structure can in no way be supplied by 
any type of political or economic mechanism which leaves the in- 
dividual no degree of liberty or responsibility of his own. The 
structure referred to cannot be so much an external mechanism of 
any kind, but must rather be a framework of accepted ideas, of 
ideas that are alive with the true Christian spirit. It must be the 
kind of intangible but very real thing that can only be called an 
institution of freely accepted ideas and viewpoints, from which the 
necessary mechanism of social interrelations and life will develop 
as a matter of course. Without such a framework of institutional- 
ized ideas, no structure of society can be anything but artificial and 
deadening. Every societal form lives only by inspiration of the 
freely accepted ideas that underlie it. Any Christian social frame- 
work, either in the political or in the economic domain, must be 
the natural outgrowth of the free acceptance and influence of Chris- 
tian ideas; and these ideas are found at their best in the super- 
natural society of the mystical body of Christ and in its corollary, 
the active interchange in the communion of saints. Unless the 
framework of the natural society takes its lead and its inspiration 
from this supernatural fellowship, it can hardly avoid becoming 
increasingly un-Christian. 


In regard to the totality of material goods, then, the Chris- 
tian will view these first of all as a common treatise, so to say, 
which God has given to mankind, to which each must have at least 
a minimum free access, and to which each should moreover have 
access in proportion to his zeal, abilities, good will, etc., i.e., in 
proportion to the total complex of his personal abilities and char- 
acter. Just as each member of the mystical body has access to the 
common spiritual treasury according to his good will, efforts, zeal, 
charity, etc., so must it be in things material. In the mystical body, 
no member is per se restrained from attaining the fullest share of 
spiritual goods. The getting of them is open to all without excep- 
tion; and the maximum opportunity is equally within the reach 
of all. Neither birth, nor race, nor education can interfere there. 


However it must then also be recognized freely that whatever 
we accomplish in the natural domain is likewise due to more than 
our personal efforts, however proportionate the achieved results 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 


may be to those efforts and abilities. The achievements of every 
individual are in part also the result of the entire heritage of the 
ages of material and intellectual contributions on the part of past 
men, are therefore due to a common treasury of human possessions. 
And so the slightest instinct of fairness should prevent men from 
drawing on this heritage constantly without in turn contributing 
their share to the common good as far as they are able and when- 
ever opportunity presents itself or makes an imperative demand. 
All men draw on this common good and all must help to maintain 
it and contribute to it according to their abilities. 


Then in the natural plane as in the supernatural, the spend- 
ing of oneself in the service of all will be the highest attainment 
or merit of life. The true heroes of human tradition have always 
been the permanent benefactors of mankind, those who have con- 
tributed most to the common heritage, to the traditional human 
treasury of goods, whether intellectual, moral, or material. It has 
remained for our un-Christian individualism to make him the hero 
who has used society most completely for his own personal pleas- 
ure and aggrandizement. 

Whoever refuses to contribute to the common treasury of 
natural goods according to his talents and opportunities and posi- 
tion, in so far injures not only the common heritage and the com- 
mon good of society, but also impoverishes his own better self; he 
degrades the true value and dignity of human personality. He is 
what our gutter language stigmatizes as a ‘‘piker’’ or a ‘‘stinker.”’ 
He is most truly, according to the Gospel parable, a branch that is 
not bearing Christian fruits, and he is not worthy of the place he 
takes up. And since in the Christian economy the natural and the 
supernatural are inseparably linked up, his supernatural reward 
must be that of the barren tree, which is cut down and burned. 


In the natural framework of society, just as in the super- 
natural, the words of Pére Sertillanges would then have their reali- 
zation: ‘‘All our duties one to another become the requirements of 
Christ for the good of the body which He animates, and all our 
deficiencies become profanations and refusals to cooperate. That is 
why the Church asks us to make honorable amends to the entire 
living body which we have profanated and made poorer by our 
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sins.”” A similar analogous condition would have to obtain in the 
domain of natural society. What a difference this would mean in 
the administration of our justice, is easy to imagine. 

Such a Christian framework of economic and political life 
would agree with communism in upholding the universal fellow- 
ship of all men, but against the communism of our day it would 
uphold the rights and the dignity of free human personality, and 
the personal possession of material goods even while ever stressing 
the social duty and responsibility of all such possession. Over 
against individualistic capitalism it would stress the universal soli- 
darity of the fellowship of men, the true purpose of material goods, 
and the consequent social duty of each member for the good of all 
society. This Christian order of society as a whole would not only 
take its inspiration from the true Christian spirit, but over against 
the above-mentioned social structures and philosophies as well as 
over against the totalitarian state, it would be a new eptphaneia, 
a new social manifestation of Christ among men. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 





To restore the Catholic spirit, we must restore the 
Catholic life. From a vital Catholicity springs a concern 
for the common good. For the spiritual life of Catholi- 
cism ts, according to its liturgy, a corporate life, and the 
social life of Catholicism is modeled after its spiritual 
life. Out of the ranks of those who live the liturgy will 
come the Catholic leaders we need. Such leaders will 
demonstrate the goodness of the Catholic life so well 
that men of right reason everywhere must recognize the 
efficacy of Catholicism, and acknowledge its superior 
contribution to social justice THE CHRISTIAN FRONT, 
1936, p. 35. 
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AN ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY 


EVEREND and dear Father: 

It was certainly gratifying to learn from your 
letter that you fully appreciate the function and pur- 
pose of sacred music in the life of the Church and 
recognize the fact that liturgical music constitutes an 

actual Catholic problem. Not only do you realize that the dull 
sentimentalism of present-day musical ‘“‘taste,’’ as manifested in 
our services, is a real hindrance in matters of religion, but you have 
visualized how the atmosphere created by the chant and by gen- 
uine sacred polyphony, once restored, will promote a much truer 
concept of Christianity. 

I feel quite elated that the thoughts I have expressed regard- 
ing this general problem in ORATE FRATRES should have met with 
your full approbation as a member of the priesthood, who for 
many years have witnessed the decline in the Christian sense of ap- 
preciation among our people and who have felt that there should 
be some deeper element of restoration than many of the mere hu- 
man agencies which have been tried and which have failed. And 
because you are now convinced that salvation lies in conformity 
with the life of the Church herself, you ask me how the ideals of 
sacred music may be carried out amid the ebb and flow of modern 
life. 





May I have the privilege to enter into this problem with you? 
I have for a long time made observations in this field, observations 
which took their beginning in long years of pioneering. I have met 
with the same desperate indifference which you have experienced in 
your congregation; I have at times shuddered in the face of the 
apparently indescribable apathy of Christians towards manifesting 
their faith in song; I have more than once become embittered by 
the misunderstanding prevailing in the minds of those who, in- 
stead of taking the lead, pass over their obligation with a scorn- 
ful smile. 

Throughout these years of labor I have felt a profound dis- 
gust at the universal spectacle within the Church, herself most glor- 
ious in her musical tradition, of those who are unable to abandon 
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the unholy musical practices which are nauseating to anyone who 
has experienced the joy of music in life. Yet, my enthusiasm for 
the cause (it is indeed a cause worthy to be served) has never 
waned; and because sacred music is a force inherent in the life of 
the Church herself, I believe that ‘‘it can be done.”’ 


Therefore, if as a priest you harbor such convictions, then 
begin at once with your flock. You will sow the mustard seed 
which may bear fruit only after you have gone to your reward, 
but the fruits will remain and, thanks to the initial sowing, will 
be yours. In all humility, put up with the lack of leadership on 
the part of your own confreres; do not be too much disturbed by 
an occasional skeptical smile. Go alone on the way, if alone you 
must be. Meet your people on the level of their very ignorance, 
but show them in your own vision the joy of singing, and let 
your church resound with genuine, though simple, beauty. The 
Master will respond to this songful language and as a result souls 
will develop new life. 


Needless to say, you will be a pioneer; and you must start in 
the spirit of a pioneer—not so much as to the amount of energy 
one expects of a pioneer, but rather in the ways which make pio- 
neering successful. If I understand the art of pioneering rightly, it 
means bringing high ideals and aims into actual prevailing con- 
ditions. So in your endeavors, look high and work low! Begin 
where only you can begin: with those who will accept sacred 
music as a religious message, even though their actual musical 
achievements fall short of high artistic standards. The latter will 
improve along with the growth of the true spirit which alone can 
assure the success of music in the Church. So permit me to make 
some suggestions from which you may be able to derive a plan of 
action for your own parish. In presenting them to you for trial, 
I shall abstract from all ideal circumstances and use as a basis sit- 
uations that may be inferior from a musical point of view. Only 
then will you progress on the road of active restoration, instead 
of losing time in theorizing. 


Let us suppose (and the supposition, alas, often corresponds 
to the reality) that the various existing societies do not react to 
your plans. Each time you have approached them on the subject 
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AN ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY 


of sacred music, a chill came over you because they were surprised 
such a thing as sacred music existed at all. And if in your enthusi- 
asm the word ‘“‘chant’’ escaped your lips, it may have been the sig- 
nal for a general exodus from which no one returned. And now 
you are alone! Perhaps you have not even a school, and no Sis- 
ters. Things do not look promising. However, they may be much 
more hopeful since your societies have left the field. The ground is 
barren, but open. Then is the time for you to recall both the para- 
ble of the mustard seed and the wonderful verse of the Psalm: ‘‘Ex 
ore infantium perfecisti laudem.’’ From the mouths of infants 
there arose a beautiful song. Only childlike souls can sing the 
praises of God; and if all others have lost this disposition, then 
call together your children. 

You will not need so many: twelve to twenty-four are suf- 
ficient. You can always find them on the by-ways if you go out in 
search of them. And they are, for your purposes, the simplest so- 
lution of the problem of introducing sacred music in your parish. 
Let me outline a plan for what you are about to undertake, a plan 
which embodies the results of my own experience as early as 1915. 
Long experience since then has never yet ended in disappointment. 


1. What childrn are you going to select? Do not rely too 
much on the current standards of schools, or even of the home. I 
would emphasize two qualities in preference to any others: that 
they show a fair sense of companionship, and that they bubble 
with vitality. On such a foundation you can build up a choir, 
which in turn will build up their character—to the utter surprise 
of all those who do not believe in the educational preeminence of 
music! Children endowed with these two requirements abound 
everywhere, sometimes where you least expect to find them, be- 
cause they are true-to-life children. With such as these form your 
little group. 

2. What are you to do first? Say just a few words on the joy 
and pleasure of united singing in the service of our Lord, especially 
at the glorious Sacrifice of the Eucharist. Then, as rapidly as you 
can, make a survey of the voices. Eliminate only those which pre- 
sent abnormal defects and keep all that are fair. Tune them in, 
that is, build up, either by way of a simple song known to all, or 
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by a few tones; strive to blend the quality of their voices. This 
will add more to the beauty of a small choir than will sheer num- 
bers of voices. 

3. Who ts to be tn charge of the choir? There are possibly 
many leaders, but I would suggest that you yourself, the pastor of 
the little ones, lead them, unless you have a young assistant. To 
become initiated in directing such a choir would be for him an 
excellent apostolate. There is no better approach to the souls of 
children! At any rate, be sure to appoint a person who under- 
stands children well and can absolutely be one of them. If you 
should lack such a desirable leader, make the best of the situation; 
there is, as it were, a musical quality inherent in the holy priest- 
hood which will compensate you for any possible lack of musical 
experience. 

4. Have a definite program! Many are mistaken in supposing 
that a children’s choir may be disorderly. Do not advertise sys- 
tematic training, but pursue definite objectives gradually while out- 
wardly you may assume a carefree manner of conducting the class. 
Therein lies the secret of your ultimate success. Your program 
should be divided up between vocal preparation, musical repertoire, 
and liturgical experience; and these three elements, each comple- 
mentary to the other, should go hand in hand. You are thus bring- 
ing a cultural, a musical, and a religious message home to your 
children. And unless your work is continuously permeated with 
these three qualities necessary to a true restoration of sacred music, 
you will fail in one way or other. 


5. Cultivating the voices of the children. The voices of the 
singers, to be religiously expressive, must first be flexible enough 
to be expressive. It is an all too common illusion to hold that a 
choir can persevere in its work even if it lacks this quality. There- 
fore, it is important for you to give the children an elementary 
training in the proper use of their voices. I say “‘proper,’’ because 
I am keeping in mind that as a pioneer you must be satisfied with 
correcting nature and forming good habits. These are all the more 
necessary to cultivate nowadays, because the voices of our little 
folks suffer from misuse at home and even at school. When all has 
been said, the desired training can be reduced to the following: the 
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AN ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY 


development of the voice is based on good breathing; the regular 
habit of moving the diaphragm (which can be felt and controlled) 
is to be formed to the exclusion of the shoulder-raising so com- 
mon in children. On this foundation gradually superimpose the 
most simple exercises of tone production on the vowels 00, 0, i, 
in the middle range of the voice (E to E, then F to F), added to 
the consonants R or F. The object of the latter is to project the 
tone forward, to let it ride, as it were, over the flow of breath. 
And while you are attempting such exercises, make sure that the 
formation of the lips is round, forward, flexible, and approxi- 
mately the same for all vowels (a point not always fully recog- 
nized). As the class learns to ‘‘place’’ tones and makes progress, 
lengthen your exercises to prepare for deeper breathing and the 
power to express in phrase, which is very important in chant. As 
you go along, remember that you must give as much attention as 
possible to each individual child. Make them appreciate the pleas- 
ure they derive out of being able to render their voices expresssive 
of their inner feelings. Children are instinctively responsive to this 
point, if it is made practicable to them and varied from day to 
day. You have now prepared your instruments for the praises of 
Christ, who loves your little ones. 


6. The repertoire of a choir of young pioneers. Meanwhile 
you will begin to instruct them in the simple melodies of the sacred 
chant. Do not delay with the so-called children’s Mass, but intro- 
duce them at once into the complete Eucharistic service and teach 
them to sing their great Offering and their sacred Banquet. The 
musical setting I propose is so very simple that it should be attain- 
able even under the most adverse conditions. Musical participation 
in the Mass includes two groups of melodies of a very different 
character: the songs called “‘ordinary,’’ because they recur at every 
celebration, and those called ‘‘proper,’’ which renew the various 
aspects of the Eucharist during the changing seasons and feasts. 
The latter, notwithstanding all that is said, were intended for a 
perfectly trained choir. As they stand, they may be (and most 
likely are) too difficult for your pioneer songsters. You can fulfill 
the law, however, without losing the benefit of those parts, by re- 
citing them either on a freely rendered tune, or on a single tone, or 
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again on any modal formula that you may find suitable. As to the 
ordinary, the following would be my choice from the Kyriale 
Romanum: Kyrie No. XV, so perfect in form that a child will 
react to its tonal structure and detect therein at once the expres- 
sion which derives from its marvelous movement; the Gloria of 
the same Mass, built up on a single formula, the striking beauty 
of which is easily explained to and impressed upon the little minds. 
Then go to the Sanctus and the Agnus Dei No. XVI, both gems 
of restrained joy with so much originality in their melodic de- 
sign. These four pieces are easy to breathe, easy to learn, easy to 
express, and beautiful to hear even for the lay listener. In teach- 
ing them, just forget all systematized theories and, following your 
own preparation, let the natural swing (for there is such a thing) 
of the rhythm imposed by the tonal design itself become manifest. 
In order to permeate your singers with the beauty of these melo- 
dies, simply use the process of intelligent imitation for the time 
being. For, remember, you are a pioneer. And finally, I would 
call your attention to purity of Latin diction, which is easily at- 
tained if your own Latin is pure and well accentuated. And may 
I remind you once more that all this will be accomplished only by 
the soft singing of soft voices? You may end the holy Sacrifice 
with a hymn in the vernacular, if you like, but please select a good 
one—there are not many to pick from—and let it fit in with the 
liturgical season. 


7. Your music lesson should be a lesson, through the holy 
liturgy, in Christian living. You are not to teach liturgy when 
you practice with the choir, but you must present every song in its 
living function, so that it will become a momentous religious ex- 
perience for the children. Permeating their music-with the spirit 
of the liturgy is, as far as you are concerned, rather a question of 
conviction and taste; as far as they are concerned, it will consist in 
the sincerity of their utterance of song. This in turn will bring 
about perseverance in choir-membership and improvement of the 
musical quality of their chant. I do not want to be a prophet, but 
I would be very much surprised if your congregation as such is 
not entirely converted to your liturgical services before long and 
enthused with the true, purposeful rendition of sacred music. The 
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AN ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY 


first indication thereof will show itself very soon when people 
greet you with such exclamations: “‘prayerful,’’ ‘‘heavenly,’’ ‘‘de- 
lightful,’’ ‘‘sweet,’’ ‘“‘so devout,’’ etc. Then remember: “‘Ex ore 
infantium perfecisti laudem.”’ Music will have regained its signifi- 
cance among your parishioners. And even if you should continue 
to be a pioneer for a long time to come, the joy of Catholic living 
will have been restored to your parish by its children. 

In concluding this letter, I feel buoyant with hope that your 
labors will be rewarded and that the holy joy of the priesthood 
will be consummated in your heart as soon as your little ones will 
have transformed your hitherto silent church into a resounding 
courtyard of heaven. And I pray that my suggestions may help 
you. But please, do not show my letter to anyone. I feel that sys- 
tematically inclined people will scorn my modest plan. They want 
to see everything in the twilight of methods; I can only hope in 
the light of life. My goal is life by means of sacred music, and this 
same life will grow in your parish if my seemingly insignificant 
program succeeds in restoring the Mass to its central position. 

I shall follow your efforts closely and join in gratitude with 
you on the occasion of your first pioneer-Mass. After that we can 
discuss a more comprehensive program to further the desired mu- 
sical restoration in your congregation. 

Meanwhile I remain heartily united with you in Christ... . 

- + * 


The above letter, dear readers, was only imaginative. But it 
seemed so intensely real, that I had to express myself in writing. 
My fancy was not folly, just the same, since the pioneer conditions 
which I took for granted are so widespread that they very likely 
hold true for ninety per cent of our Catholic parishes. My intention 
was merely to show where and how to start, not to say how far 
to go and where to stop. To begin in the way I have outlined is, 
in my opinion, the only possible and reasonable way. So perhaps 
my fictitious letter is not so ridiculous after all. For this reason I 
presume to send it to all of you, anxious to find out what your 
reaction will be, the while planning suggestions on a larger scale. 

ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 

O'Fallon, Missouri 
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LITURGY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


OPE PIUS X made an ambitious claim for “‘active 
participation’’ in the sacred mysteries. He looked 
upon it as the primary, and indeed indispensable, 
source of renovation for the Christian people. But as 
spiritual regeneration can spring only from a religion 

that is complete, touching human life in its inner essence and per- 
meating it in all its outward phases, we may ask if it is possible 
to show conclusively that the liturgy of the Church offers to the 
people a way of life for all who have true holiness at heart. There 
is a growing consciousness in the Church today that sanctity is for 
all, that the call of perfection has not been issued merely to a select 
few, that a measure for the love that God expects from humanity 
simply does not exist. The school of perfection founded by Christ 
was the Church, and it is natural to ask if there does not exist 
therein an instrument for perfection that is within the reach of 
all its members. 





The modern mind views religion from the viewpoint of hu- 
man life. We expect from religion a force and an influence that 
bring an accession of vitality which will surge through human life 
and ennoble and enrich it in all its manifestations. A religion, there- 
fore, to be acceptable must have a message for human life in its 
integrity, for human life as a whole. Such a religion, once we have 
thought of life in any comprehensive way, must embody three 
fundamental elements if it is to equate our human lives. There 
must be first a message in it for the human mind, since knowledge 
is the light that guides and indicates the sure way of life. Secondly, 
this religion must take account of the social character of man’s life 
and must legislate for an external cult and worship, because man 
is no pure spirit but is endowed with body and finds himself in- 
serted in the vast community and solidarity of the human race. 
Thirdly, such a religion must offer some solace for the heart of 
man and allow him to secure in some way, by experimental and 
hidden contact, the Object with which his religion places him in 
communication. 
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LITURGY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Briefly stated, these three fundamental things required of re- 
ligion by human life are dogma or intellectual content for mind, 
institutional and hierarchical religion for man’s social cult, and, 
finally, the mystical or hidden element which has ever been regard- 
ed as the deepest thing in man’s commerce with the divine, in what 
has been called man’s religious experience. These three elements 
have been present in various degrees in historical religions as we 
know them. But the problem of true religion is to find for them 
their proper harmony, their true poise and balance. Stress the in- 
tellectual aspect of religion overmuch and there is every danger of 
lapsing into heresies that equate religion with knowledge; such 
heresies are not absent from the history of the Church. Take ac- 
count only of the external, public or social, character of religion, 
and the immediate danger is a formalism that kills the spirit of 
religion and lands us in a Pharisaic externalism that seems to have 
dogged the steps of all priesthoods in decaying religions. Finally, 
to take exclusive account of the mystical aspect of the individual’s 
union with his God leads necessarily to that modern individualism 
in religion that we associate with A. Sabatier and W. James or 
with the invisible church of Protestantism. It is natural to expect 
that the true religion of Christ will contain these three elements, 
but, in addition, that it safeguard their proper union and hier- 
archy. Accordingly, we may enhance an appreciation of the lit- 
urgy, as the official way of holiness in the Church, if we can show 
that it can answer this threefold demand that a full and integral 


human life makes upon religion. 
* 


LITURGY AND DOGMA 


The liturgy offers in a very simple and accessible form the 
dogmatic content of our religion. The pity is that in modern times 
this obvious aspect of the liturgy has been so obvious that it was 
missed. Modern life has become extremely complicated, books of 
devotion and methods of piety have multiplied, and the result is 
that we have lost our eyes for simple things. The present Holy 
Father must have had this in mind when he employed these strong 
words that give me so much pleasure in quoting. The occasion was 
his proclamation of the new feast of Christ the King, December 
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11, 1925. Here is what he said: ‘‘For the people are better in- 
structed in the truths of the faith by the annual celebration of our 
sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pronouncements of 
the teaching of the Church. . . . Man being composed of body and 
soul, is so moved and stimulated by the external solemnities of 
festivals, and such is the variety and beauty of the sacred rites, 
that he drinks more deeply of divine doctrine, assimilates it into 
his very system, and makes it a source of strength for progress in 
his spiritual life.’’ 

These are strong words emanating from the Sovereign Pontiff, 
who does not hesitate to accord certain supremacy, from the view- 
point of immediate practical utility, on the part of liturgical teach- 
ing as against the Pontiff’s own weightiest pronouncements. In 
early centuries was not the liturgy the teaching method of the 
Church and in later times have not theologians appealed to the 
liturgy in support of their doctrines? It was by means of the lit- 
urgy that the Church put her children in immediate contact with 
her mind and dogma. Epistles were read in liturgical settings, hom- 
ilies of the faith were later added, and gradually the deposit of the 
faith was being unfolded to minds attuned in the unction of their 
living contact with the sacred Mysteries. For it is the privilege of 
the liturgy that it does not merely propound truths to be accepted 
in a cold and formal manner, but that it actually conquers minds 
for truth. That is what Newman had in mind when he wrote, 
while still a Protestant: ‘““There is so much excellence and beauty 
in the breviary that were it skilfully set before the Protestant by 
the Roman controversialists as the book of devotions received in 
their communion, it would undoubtedly raise a prejudice in their 
favor, if he were but ordinarily candid and unprejudiced.’” In the 
liturgy truth and beauty meet, and in that union there is a power 
that works on heart and mind, that prepares the mind for truth’s 
acceptance. 

In this way the liturgy may be looked upon historically as 
one of the chief sources of three primal and fundamental truths 
about God, the soul, and man’s rule of life, that have in time be- 
come the unconsciously accepted basis of Western civilisation. In 





*Tracts for the Times, No. 75. 
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LITURGY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


what other way could such truths have reached the people, the 
masses harassed by daily needs, with little inclination for research 
and too occupied or too lazy to discover for themselves the funda- 
mental truths of life? It would not be difficult to show that west- 
ern civilisation has forgotten its Christian origins, that there is 
oblivion of its indebtedness to Christ for such simple truths as the 
doctrine of God, of immortal and future life, and of life’s goal 
and destiny, and this oblivion has enveloped oblivion of our in- 
debtedness to the liturgy. In the early Church the pulpit did not 
obscure the liturgy: the liturgy preached its truth sweetly and 
gently to the people. 

Our indebtedness to the liturgy for truth is best seen in the 
striking contrast between the liturgy of the Church and those lit- 
urgies of pagan religions that simply induced in the minds of 
people the most grotesque errors. Between doctrine and worship 
there is action and reaction, and pagan religions put before us the 
most lurid pictures of decay both in doctrine and in cult. The 
pivotal idea of all religion is the idea of God, and when that is 
misconstrued worship follows a downward descent that does not 
stop until it induces ignorance of the elementary principles of the 
natural law. The degradation of pagan worship was due to a false 
idea of God. St. Paul says: Ignorance and superstition led men to 
violate the most fundamental instincts of human nature, and the 
deepest principles of natural law. Decay of worship meant a decay 
in human living, when especially, as St. Paul points out, worship 
meant ‘“‘worshipping and serving the creature and changing the 
glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness and the image of 
a corruptible man and of birds, and of fourfooted beasts, and of 
creeping things.’ In Greek and Roman writers, have we not elo- 
quent pictures of this entire degradation? Aristophanes in his plays 
is typical. He gives us a picture of life induced by the false ideas 
manifested in the rites of Greek superstition. It is a dark one, of 
men living in daily and hourly dread of displeasing the gods, 
watching with scared eyes the shadow of evil, undertaking enter- 
prises of danger and squandering hope by seeking to ascertain the 
wills of the gods from false diviners. In their worship of Dionysos 





*Rom. 1, 23. 
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the Greeks had to drink wine to intoxication, orgies and proces- 
sions followed that were scenes of lewdness and obscenity, and 
these formed part of their ritual. Human sacrifice was not absent 
from many. The Bible itself bears witness to this where it tells us 
that Manasses ‘“‘made his sons to run through fire in the valley of 
Benennom.’” 

A rather typical picture of pagan versus true worship is given 
in the Old Testament account of the celebrated duel that took place 
between God’s prophet Elias and the false prophets of Baal. The 
pagan priests of Baal chose a bullock for sacrifice. They called upon 
their gods to send fire to consume it. When noon came and the fire 
did not appear, Elias could not forbear from mocking them. “Cry 
with a louder voice,”’ said he, “for he is a god: perhaps he is talk- 
ing, or in an inn, or on a journey, or perhaps he is asleep.’” And 
they did cry with a louder voice and they cut their bodies and 
covered themselves with blood after their manner. But all to no 
avail. . . . Then God’s prophet, Elias, offered one fervent prayer 
and fire fell from heaven and consumed his holocaust.* 

We have in this the powerful contrast of truth in worship 
and its absence. No religion can afford to ignore the fundamental 
primacy of man’s intelligence, for without its light all is dark. Li- 
turgical piety accepts this primacy of intelligence and in a sublime 
way it nourishes the mind of the faithful with its truth. The idea 
of God is fundamental for religion, and see how the liturgy incul- 
cates the true idea of God, Sunday after Sunday, in words of abso- 
lute precision. I refer to the preface of Sunday Mass, in honor of 
the holy Trinity. Then, note how carefully the Church has safe- 
guarded the divine unity of the holy Trinity, never promoting a 
separate feast for any of the Three Persons as divine. In this way 
she constantly keeps before our minds that the Object of all cult 
and worship is a triune God, one in nature and three in persons. 

Not only is the object of religion safeguarded by liturgical 
piety, but the rule of life for every Christian is clearly indicated. 
The most important thing in life is a rule of life and a goal of 
human existence. But the Church rehearses the life of Christ 





12 Paralip. 33, 6. 
*3 Kings, 18. 
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LITURGY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


throughout the year. The life of Christ is the model for all Chris- 
tians, and so there is an easy way of finding a rule of life, a rule 
of sacrifice, of Christian renunciation, if we are to reign with 
Christ. 

What, after all, is the truth that is in the liturgy? Is it not 
the truth of Christ Himself? Better, is it not the Christ-life itself 
grown lightsome? The Church is the guarantee for Christ. She 
watches over the canon of the liturgy as over the canon of her 
dogma. And even if in the liturgy the truth is not systematically 
laid down and developed in its last detail, it has an intrinsic efficacy 
all its own. The essential knowledge for religion and life is in the 
liturgy, and if the faithful but knew the liturgy nothing would be 
wanting in that knowledge that leadeth to salvation. If there is 
ignorance of religion it must, in no small part, be due to ignorance 
of the liturgy. The following opinion of Godfrey Kurth, as to 
the causes of modern religious ignorance, is well worth quoting. 
‘According to my opinion one of the causes of religious ignorance, 
if not the greatest, is ignorance of the liturgy. . . . Give the people 
an understanding, and consequently a love, of the mysteries that 
are celebrated on the altar; put into their hands the missal, which 
has been replaced by so many common mediocre books of devo- 
tion. This is the true manner of teaching religion, of attaching 
those who still visit it to the house of God, and of later leading 
those back who have deserted it.’” 

JAMES E. O’MAHony, O.M.CAP. 

Cork, Ireland 





*La Croix, August 5, 1911. 
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IV 
ORIGIN OF THE CHASUBLE 


OSTREMO Sacerdos accipit Planetam—Last of all the 
priest puts on the chasuble.’” 

Tertullian, writing at the beginning of the third 
century of our era, ascribes the “‘invention’’ of the 
paenula (the earliest form of chasuble) to the Spar- 

tans. He says’: ‘‘Lest shameless pleasure should shiver in the very 
wintertime, the Spartans led the way with their invention of the 
hateful paenula for wear at the public games.” 

Whatever may be the historical value of this statement, we 
may nevertheless gather quite a lot from it. We must remember, 
first, that its author is speaking ironically. This does not imply 
that what he says is not true; rather the force of the irony depends 
on the underlying truth of the statement. That the Spartans, so 
well known to antiquity for their ascetic manners and the simplic- 
ity and even scantiness of their dress, should have been the first to 
introduce this thick and heavy garment as a special protection 
against the cold and to enable them to indulge a taste they would 
have once despised, was certainly not without its spice of humor. 
Possibly, however, they were not the only ones who had welcomed 
the paenula on its first appearance, though it suits Tertullian’s pur- 
pose to single them out for special ridicule. What in any case is clear 
is that for Tertullian and his readers the paenula was considered 
to have originated well within the period then known to history. 

Tertullian’s dislike of the garment expressed in the passage 
just quoted seems, from a remark made by him elsewhere,’* to have 
been due principally to its great weight, for, like its predecessor the 
chlaina or laena, it would have been cut large and made of heavy 
cloth to withstand the weather, the special purpose, as he also tells 





*Missale Romanum, Rit. Cel. 1, 4. 


*Apol. VI: ‘‘Ne vel hieme voluptas impudica frigeret, primi Lacedaemonit 
odium paenulae ludis excogitaverunt.” 


*De Corona I, 7. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


us, for which it was brought into being.’ Finally he gives us the 


most ancient name by which it was known. 


It may be well to say a few words at once about this name, 
and also to introduce the reader to certain others by which the 


garment came subsequently to be known. 


The Latin word paenula is nothing but a 
transliteration of the Greek phatndles or phat- 
nole, a word which may be as old as the gar- 
ment it describes, but of the derivation of 
which nothing certain can be said. In mod- 
ern Greek the diminutive form phainolion is 
used to designate that vestment which in the 
Eastern Church corresponds to our chasuble 
and like it descends from the ancient paenula. 
The first known instance of the Greek word 
phainodle occurs in a fragment of the Iphigenia 
in Tauris of Rhinthon, preserved for us by 
Julius Pollux (f. c. 185 A.D.) in his Ono- 
masticon.*” Now Rhinthon lived at the be- 
ginning of the third century B. C., and was 
a native of Tarentum of Syracuse. He was, 
therefore, as his language further proves, of 
Dorian stock, of which the Spartans also 
came; this is interesting in view of Tertul- 
lian’s ascription of the “‘invention”’ of the 
paenula to these latter. It is also interesting 
to note that Rhinthon qualifies the word 
phainole with the adjective Rainds, which 
means “‘new’’ and may mean ‘“‘new-fan- 





A GRECIAN WAR- 
RIOR RESTING. (From 
Rich’s Dictionary of 
Roman and Greek An- 
tiquities.) This figure, 
from a_ fictile vase, 
shows the pallium or 
chlaina caught togeth- 
er with a brooch un- 
der the chin. The folds 
around the neck sug- 
gest the hood and per- 
haps even gave rise to 
it. 


gled.’’ In Latin the word paenula is first used by Plautus (B. C. 
254-184) ,° who may easily have imported it, as he did much else, 


*Cfr. also: Horace, Ep. I, xi, 18; Juvenal, Sat. V, 79; Varro apud Non. 
XIV, 3; Braun, J Paramenti Sacri (Marietti, 1914) p. 96; and Martial, XIV, 
145, where there is mention of a paenula so uncommonly thin that it could be 


worn at midsummer. 
*VII, 60. 
5Most. IV, xi, 74. 
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from the Greek; after him it is used with increasing frequency, but 
in contexts which suggest that the garment it denoted was consid- 
ered as part of the ordinary dress only of men of low degree.* This 
somewhat tardy appearance of the word both 
in Greek and Latin adds confirmation to the 
suggestion contained in Tertullian’s words 
that the garment itself was of comparatively 
late origin. Indeed, if the paenula, as a rela- 
tively complicated form, did only gradual- 
ly develop (as I hope to show it did) from 
the earlier simple oblong mantle, we should 
not expect it to be of any very great anti- 
quity. 
The two names preserved in our own 
liturgical parlance, planeta and casula, were 
given to the paenula at a considerable later 











A GREEK BISHOP. 
(From an early nine- 
teenth century cata- 
logue of ecclesiastical 
dress, in the author's 
possession.) The bish- 
op is depicted wearing 
the mandyas over his 
tunic. Here the mantle 
is not only clasped un- 
der the chin, but at 
the bottom as well, 
and its lower edge is 
cut in a continuous 
curve. 


date, well into our own era, and were ap- 
parently at first used to denote two differ- 
ent qualities of that garment: the rich pla- 
neta, within the reach only of senators, 
nobles and the well-to-do, and the rough 
casula worn by slaves, workmen, peasants 
and monks.’ But in the Latin of the rubrics 
they are used indifferently of one and the 
same garment, with however this slight 
but interesting distinction, that planeta al- 
ways appears in those rubrics which claim 


a purely Roman origin, while casula is preferred by such as show 
traces of Gallican descent. This is no chance occurrence, but rather 


*E.g., Cicero, Pro P. Sestio XXXVIII, 82. Cfr. Smith & Cheetham, Dict. 
of Christian Antiq. (London, 1893), II, 1531, s. v. Paenula. 


*Smith & Cheetham, op. cit. II, p. 1643, s. v. Planeta, where this idea is 





very ably developed; also I, p. 293, s. v. Casula. Cfr. also: Cassian (c. 418 
A.D.) , De Coenob. Instit. I, vii,; St. Isidore, Reg. Mon. XII, 2; Vita S. Ful- 
gent. (f 533) XXIX § 62; Vita S. Greg. M. IV, 83, 84; St. Augustine, De 





Civ. Det XXII, viii, § 9; Procopius, De Bello Vandal. Il, 26. 
*Thus in the rubric preceding the blessing of candles on February 2nd, or 
in that before the blessing of palms on Palm Sunday: “‘Sacerdos indutus pluviali 


violaceo vel sine CASULA . . 


.’; both these ceremonies are thought to be of Gal- 
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one of many indications of 
what seems to be a very ancient 
division between ‘‘Provincial’’ 


or (from our point 
of view) ‘‘Cisalpine,”’ 
and “Roman” or 
“Ultramontane”’ tra- 
dition; other eviden- 
ces of the same thing 
will appear as we pro- 
ceed. In the present 
instance the distinc- 
tion is old enough to 
have left its mark on 
all the modern lan- 
guages deriving from 


the Latin. Thus, 
while, on the one 
hand, the Italian 


word pianeta is but 
a softened form of 
planeta, the Spanish 
casulla, the French 
chasuble and our own 
English chasuble all 
come from casula. 
The word pla- 
neta, like paenula, is 
a transliteration from 


the Greek, this time from pla- 
or “‘rov- 


nétes, a ‘‘wanderer’”’ 
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A MAN IN A 
PAENULA. (From 
a sculpture en- 
graved in Bartoli- 
ni’s Treatise on the 
Paenula.) This 
paenula is only 
sewn together for a 
short distance down 
the front, and is a 
good illustration of 
the intermediate 
stage between the 
open mantle and 
the completely 
closed form. 


Fic. 15 


er.”’ It was only given to the 
paenula in or about the fifth 
century of our era,’ and the 


reason for its choice 
seems to have been, 
not as St. Isidore 
thought,” because of 
its ‘flowing (or ram- 
bling) border,’’ but 
rather because th? 
paenula had been h2- 
bitually worn by bet- 
ter-class Romans, at 
least from the time of 
Cicero,’ as a traveling 
cloak.* This is doubt- 
less why Mercury, 
the messenger of the 
gods, is shown attired 
in the planeta (Fig. 
16). It may also ac- 
count for the restric- 
tion of the name to 
the better-class cloak 
such as men wealthy 
enough to _ travel 
might possess. 

The earliest re- 
corded references to 


the word casula occur in St. 
Augustine 


(354-430).° As 


lican origin. Cfr. Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgte III (1), 


1180-1181. 


*Braun, op. cit., p. 97. 


"Orig. XIX, xxiv, 7. 


*Pro Milone X, 28; XX, 53. 
*Hist. Aug. Script., Lampr. Alex. Sev. XXVII, 4: “Cum id genus vesti- 
menti semper itineraritum aut pluviale fuisset.”’ 


"De Civ. Dei, XXII, viii, § 9; Sermo CVII, v. 
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noted by St. Isidore, who is the first to speak of it at any length,’ 
it is simply a diminutive of casa, a “‘cottage,’’ and means “‘a little 
cot,”’ “‘a hut,’’ “‘a cabin,”’ or “‘a tent.’’ It seems to have been given 
to the rough, hooded* paenula as a nickname by the rustics who 





FIG. 16 


MERCURY, THE MESSENGER OF THE GODS. (From the Dictionnaire 
d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, by kind permission.) From a statu- 
ette in the Museum at Florence. 


The paenula or planeta shown here is sewn together for the majority of 
its length in front, and has a large hood. The U-shaped folds should be es- 
pecially noted, for they show how the stuff is drawn up on the arms. 


usually wore it, not only because in shape and appearance this, like 
any other paenula, suggested a little house (Figs. 17-19) and “‘cov- 
ered up the whole man,’”* but also because such folk must, in the 
colder seasons of the year, have almost lived in this garment, the 
most wind and rain-proof thing they had. It is noteworthy that 


*Orig. XIX, xxiv, 7. 
"Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
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at the very beginning of our era Philo the Jew, in describing an 
evidently similar garment of goatskins worn in his day in Egypt, 
had said of it that it formed a “‘portable house’ (phoreté otkia) 
for travelers, soldiers, and others who were obliged to be out a 
great deal in the open air.’ 


One other name for this garment 
deserves a brief mention here. This is 
the word amphibalus, used principally 
in Gaul, whither it seems to have been 
introduced at an early period of our 
era when there was considerable Greek 
influence at work in parts of that 
country. The word is of interest as 
coming from the Greek amphibdllein, 
“to throw or put around,” “‘to en- 
compass’’—the Latin circumdare—a 
word used to denote the complete 
closing in of an object on all sides. 
It thus very accurately describes the , Gunes mp ie 
function of the original paenula. Aft- TENT OR CASULA. (Rich.) 
er the spread of the word casula, both tage ead Virgil's Eclogues 
expressions were for a time used syn- The casula or “‘little house” 
onymously,’ but by the end of the 8v¢ its name to the rougher 

4 sort of paenula on account of 
tenth century amphibalus had almost _ their similarity in shape and ap- 
completely dropped out of use. pearance. 





We must pass on now to consider the genesis of the garment 
itself. And here it will be well to bear in mind its special use, that 
namely of keeping off the cold and wet, for this must have exercised 
a constant influence on its development. 

In the previous article I described at some length two of the 
principal ways in which the outer mantle could be worn; I also 
very briefly noticed a third way, which was to place it symmetri- 
cally across the back so that, passing over the shoulders, it fell 


‘De Victimis; Philonis Opp., Paris, 1640, p. 836 A. 

**Casula quam amphibalum vocant’’"—from a MS. edited by Marténe, Thes. 
Anecdot. V, and wrongly ascribed by him to St. Germanus of Paris (cfr. Mar- 
riott, Vestiarium Christianum, p. 204). 
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down equally on each side in front. It is time now to consider this 
last method more in detail, for in my opinion it was from it that 
the paenula took its rise. My readers will remember that I pointed 
out in an earlier article how changes in human matters are only 
gradually introduced, yet how in the end, by means of a continu- 
ous succession of small modifications, an object may develop into 
something little resembling its original form; also how, with par- 
ticular reference to the mantle, the derivative 
forms were the outcome of certain stereo- 
typed methods of draping its earlier simple 
form. We may see this taking place in the 
genesis of the paenula, and at the same time 
note the intermediate stages, each of which 
has, if I mistake not, left its trace behind. 

We start off, then, with the ancient 
Homeric “‘waterproof,’’ the chlaina, worn 
in the manner just described (see Fig. 8, in 
last article). Now men must soon have 
found that when the arms were moved 

Fic. 18. about, it easily slipped off the shoulders.’ 

ANOTHER CASULA Hence they would soon have knotted or 
ge ge  nage otherwise secured it beneath the chin. The 
Pompeii. Similar huts _ resulting ‘‘slack’’ of the mantle round the 
Ng le wg neck would have had much the appearance 
oliveyards today. of a hood (Fig. 13) and might even have 

been used as one. 

Once the mantle had come to be more or less permanently 
fastened below the chin and furnished with a properly shaped 
hood, the two square corners hanging down at the sides would 
have been found superfluous if not an actual nuisance and would 
in consequence have been rounded off. At once we have arrived at 
the Latin hooded lacerna, which was in general appearance very 
like our cope. The name Jlacerna, akin to lacer, ‘‘torn,”’ “‘ripped,”’ 
was probably given to this garment by reason of its open front. 

Such a garment would have sufficed for a hardy generation; 
but as men became softer and more “‘civilized,’’ they began to feel 





*Cfr. Gen. 39, 12; 4 Kings 2, 13. 
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the need of something even more weatherproof still. Hence they 
joined the lacerna together also at or below the knees; and this stage 
has likewise been preserved for us in the Grecian mandgas, a gar- 
ment at least as old as Aeschylus (525-456 B. C.)* and still used, 
in a rather ornamental form, by certain eastern monks and prelates 


(Fig. 14). 

Finally we may imagine that for still greater 
protection the whole of the front from the neck 
at least down to the knees but often much further 
was sewn permanently together, and here we have 
arrived at last at what is to all intents and pur- 
poses the paenula (Fig. 15). 

Thus we see how, starting from the chlaina, 
the thick, warm mantle of the ancient Greeks, we 
arrive by easy and perfectly natural stages at the 
phainole or paenula, the corresponding weather- 
proof cloak of more recent times. That this ad- 
mittedly largely conjectural reconstruction is not 
wholly fanciful may be inferred from certain in- 
contestible facts. It is certain, for instance, that 
the ancients themselves associated the various types 
of mantle included in it. Thus Pollux, in his 
Onomasticon already cited, observes that ‘‘the 
mandyas somewhat resembles the garment we call 
the phaindle’’ and Artemidorus (early second 
century A. D.) goes still further when, giving the 
significance of various articles of dress as seen in 
dreams, he says’ that ‘“‘the chlamys (or open man- 
tle, perhaps here the lacerna is meant‘) which 





THE  GAR- 
MENT KNOWN 
AS THE CASU- 


LA. (Rich. ) 
From an en- 
graved gem. 


There is a dis- 
tinct likeness be- 
tween this gar- 
ment, with its 
hood raised and 
its sides hanging 
down all round, 
and the two 
huts or cabins 
illustrated. 


some call mandyas, others ephestris (=a wrapper, or cloak), oth- 
ers birion (a small hooded paenula), portends trouble and diffi- 
culty, and to those under trial condemnation, because of its encom- 
passing and confining the body. The same significance belongs to 


*Cited by Julius Pollux, loc. sup. cit. 
*Loc. cit. 

*Oneirocritica II, iii. 

‘Marriott, op. cit., p. xii, footnote “‘o’’. 
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the garment known as phainodle, and to any other which may be 
similar to these; whence it is better to destroy than to keep such 
mantles. But of other kinds of mantles none may be profitably de- 
stroyed. .. .’’ Moreover in the subsequent history of our own litur- 
gical vestments we find a considerable variation in the treatment of 
the front of the paenula itself: now it has been quite closed up, 
now partially left open, now left entirely open; and there is no rea- 
son why the same variations should not have existed in ancient 
times. Finally, there is the similarity of use to which all these forms 
of mantle or cloak were put. The ancient chlaina thrown over the 
shoulders for warmth and protection, the lacerna used for the same 
purpose—sometimes even worn over the toga in cold weather’—, 
and the paenula expressly designed to afford the greatest degree of 
protection possible from the elements’-—everything points to their 
common origin. 

The paenula, as already noted, began its career among the 
“‘lower classes.’’ It took many centuries to achieve nobility. It is 
true that better-class Romans had early adopted it for traveling, 
but that was purely and simply on account of its special qualities 
of warmth and dryness. At other times they would not have 
dreamt of appearing in anything but the toga. In fact the distinc- 
tion between the ruling and other classes in Rome during the early 
Christian centuries was often conveyed by the simple words “‘to- 
gati’’ and ‘‘paenulati.’’"* Lampridius tells us that when the Emperor 
Macrinus wished to make a gift to the common people to com- 
memorate his little son’s accession as co-emperor, he could think of 
nothing more suitable to offer than “‘russet-colored paenulas.’’* The 
same historian, in his life of Commodus, records* that this depraved 
emperor, to mark his grief at the death of a favorite gladiator, made 
all the spectators appear at the games in paenulas. This was, how- 
ever clearly for effect, since the paenula was always colored and 
often, like the lacerna,* of a sombre hue; hence by substituting it 


*Martial, IV. 2; VI. 59; XIV, 137; Juvenal, IX, 28, 29. 
"Varro apud Non. XIV, 3. 

*Martial, V, 26. 

‘Hist. Aug. Script., Lampr. Diad. II, 8. 

5Id. Comm. XVI, 6. 

*Suetonius, Aug. XL; Martial, IV, 2. 
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for the dazzling white toga usually worn the emperor, who him- 
self presided in “dark robes,’” must have produced an almost start- 
ling effect of mourning. Lampridius however adds that his proce- 


‘dure was “‘against established custom.” 


So rooted, indeed, was the Roman disdain for this garment 
that when Hadrian (imp. 117-138 A. D.) while still a tribune 
lost his paenula, he took this as an omen of his future imperial dig- 
nity, since the emperor never wore this garment, even in the rain.’ 
Nero, it is true, had put on over his tunic ‘‘a dingy paenula’’* when 
trying to escape from Rome, but this was because by its size and 
shape, its hood, and its extremely plebeian appearance, it was the 
best possible disguise for so august a personage. It needed indeed a 
special edict of the Emperor Alexander Severus (imp. 222-235 A. 
D.) to enable even the aged to wear the paenula within the walls of 
Rome as a protection against the cold’; and then this indulgence 
was denied to matrons, who might still only use it when actually 
traveling, and so presumably away from the Capital. It was not 
until A. D. 438, when the toga had finally gone out of use, that the 
paenula became, by order of the emperor,‘ part of the regular sena- 
torial dress, and even then it never ascended the imperial throne, for 
after abandoning the toga the emperor retained the general’s palu- 
damentum as his special mantle. 

Christian priests, many of whom were originally not Roman 
citizens and all of whom wished to be identified with the poor and 
lowly, readily adopted the paenula. It served admirably, too, as a 
disguise to the persecuted. Thus, while the lordly toga disappeared 
with the mighty empire, the lowly paenula was preserved and sub- 
limated to exalted use as the sacrificial vestment of priests. Surely 
it is symbolic of the humble origin of the fishermen disciples and 
of Christ Himself, who in life and death practised simplicity and 
poverty in that proud empire! 

RAYMUND JAMES, O.S.B. 


St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England 


*Hist. Aug. Script., Spart. Hadr. III, 5. 

*Suetonius, Nero, XLVIII: ‘‘paenula obsoleti coloris.”’ 
*Hist. Aug. Script., Lampr. Alex. Sev. XXVII, 4. 
‘Cod. Theodos. Lib. XIV, tit. x, 1. 1, De Habitu. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
FAITH WITHOUT CHARITY 


HEN the gift of faith is received in baptism, this takes 
place with a direct reference to the virtue of charity. 
When the candidate answers the Church’s question: 

‘ “What does faith bestow upon thee?’ by the re- 

sponse: “‘Life everlasting,’’ the Church declares per- 
emptorily: “If then thou wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ The sign of the cross is made on the fore- 
head with the words: ‘‘Receive the sign of the cross, . . . take unto 
thee the faith of the heavenly commandments. .. .”” The two pray- 
ers following thereafter again refer to these same commandments. 

No wonder that the law of charity is so essential to the eternal 
life of the member of Christ. There is no union with God without 
this divine virtue. For, as St. John tells us (epistle, first Sunday 
after Pentecost), ““God is charity, and he that abideth in charity 
abideth in God, and God in him.’’ And the charity must extend 
to one’s neighbors in order to have value at all: “If any man say: 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar’’ (Jbid.). Therefore 
were we told it is useless to bring an offering to God if our neigh- 
bor really has something against us (gospel, fifth Sunday after 
Epiphany). 

The first fruit of the gift of faith must then be charity, which 
in turn must show itself concretely in the works of our life. ‘“Grant, 
we beseech Thee,’’ God is asked on Christmas day (collect, second 
Mass), “that . . . we may show forth in our works what by faith 
shines out in our minds.” : 

If charity as the fruit of our faith does not shine forth in our 
works, then, no matter what or how much we do, it will avail 
nought. We all know the sublime paean of charity sung by St. 
Paul in the epistle of Quinquagesima Sunday, which begins as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Brethren, if I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. And if I should have prophesy, and know all mysteries 
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and all knowledge, and if I should have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.”’ 

Charity, then, is all-important in our lives. Therefore did 
Christ make it the distinguishing mark of His disciples. In the anti- 
phons for the ceremony of the washing of the feet on Maundy 
Thursday we read: ‘‘In this all shall know that ye are My disciples, 
if ye have love one for another, said Jesus to His disciples’ (fifth 
antiphon). And again: ‘“Where charity and love are, there is God. 
The love of Christ has gathered us together. Let us rejoice in Him 
and be glad. . . . When therefore we are assembled together, let us 
take heed, we be not divided in mind. Let malicious quarrels and 
contentions cease. And let Christ our God dwell among us.’’ Thus 
it must be, and thus it is ever among true disciples of Christ. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them,’’ Christ has said, and 
the rule was followed also by the pagans when they judged from 
the actions of persons that they must be Christians. 


“One of the proofs of the divinity of Christ,’’ said His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, our Apostolic Dele- 
gate, “‘advanced by St. Augustine is the brotherhood in which His 
followers must be united—a brotherhood that is not limited simply 
to sharing earthly advantages, but one that is raised to a super- 
natural plane where it breathes the very atmosphere of God Him- 
self.”” 

What would St. Augustine say if he were living today? 
Would he not have to point to a great tragedy in the ranks of the 
Catholics of our day—the tragedy that the divinity of Christ is 
ever so often not visible to non-Catholics out of any supreme 
charity radiating forth from the lives of any number of Catholics? 
How many of them watch us, and turn away saddened, because 
they do not see the light they had longed to see and that they had 
hoped at least to find shining forth in our lives unto the glory of 
God? Not many of them need be asked about their opinion of us 
before the bitter truth is revealed. 

Charity, as St. Paul tells us, is patient and kind, and we are 
so often impatient and unkind unto cruelty. “Charity envieth not,”’ 
and we are full of petty jealousies. Charity “‘is not puffed up,’’ and 
we point with scorn at others for the evils that have come upon 
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the world. Charity ‘“‘seeketh not her own,’’ and we seek little else 
even in our spiritual lives. Charity ‘‘is not provoked to anger,’ and 
we constantly burst forth in fits of temper. 

Jealousies, spite, hatred, contentions and quarrels, embitter- 
ment—yet Christ, when asked how often a brother should be for- 
given, said: “‘I say not to thee, till seven times, but till seventy 
times seven times’’ (gospel, third Tuesday of Lent). 

In a sense, we have pleased ourselves by dividing the world 
into those who have the faith and those who have not, and satis- 
faction was not wanting in the thought that we had the faith. But 
how about the division of the world into those who have charity 
and those who have not? “So faith also, if it have not works, is 
dead in itself,’’ wrote St. James. “Thou believest that there is one 
God. Thou dost well: the devils also believe and tremble’ (2, 17 
and 19). Says a spiritual writer after referring to this passage: 
‘The faith without love, the faith of the demons—what a sub- 
ject for meditation! The believer without love, who takes satis- 
faction in his faith and the practices of piety, does he doubt that 
this faith does not save?’’ (La Vie Spirituelle, 1936, p. 141). 

A faith deprived of charity is indeed not only the faith, but 
also the work, of the devil, who is ever going about seeking whom 
he may devour. Those whom he can rob of their faith, he will de- 
prive of this priceless gift, and their number is not a few. Those 
whom he can not rob of their faith he will try to rob of their 
charity, since faith without love is the faith of devils. And the 
number of such, again, is great in our day. 

This is indeed a double tragedy of our times: That so many 
who have the faith do not show forth in their works the charity 
their faith should be nourishing—to their own great loss; and, 
consequently, that the light of their faith does not function as a 
beacon of divine truth unto the world to lead men to Christ and 
the glory of the Father—to the great loss of Fellowship itself 
which is the expansion of Christ! 

“May the Lord enkindle within us the fire of His love, and 
the flame of everlasting charity. Amen.”’ (Prayer after the incensing 


of the altar.) 
V. M. 
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"THAT CHRIST BE FORMED IN ALL"==DIUSX 


WITH OUR God's creatures are endowed with instincts and 
READERS tendencies to action. The most notable instinct is 

that of self-preservation by which life tends to 
conserve itself, by which both saints and sinners struggle against 
final dissolution. The will to live, next to reasoned love, is the 
greatest incentive to action. 





For the supernaturalized rational being, too, life is the funda- 
mental concept, the specific idea and reality of Christianity being 
nothing more or less than the new life-principle which ennobles 
human nature beyond all natural measure. But where is the cor- 
responding instinct to self-preservation in a Christian, this new 
living creature? It is given to him together with the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, those various supernatural habits that perfect all his 
faculties unto facile and efficient action. These gifts make him re- 
sponsive to the inspiration of Christ’s Spirit and hence are the 
“connatural” instincts ennabling him to preserve supernatural life 
and to resist spiritual disintegration. 


The seasons from Advent to Pentecost enriched our lives with 
God’s mysteries. The Church presented us with truths and graces 
concerning the sublime life which is ours. And now in the time 
after Pentecost we are painfully aware of our shortcomings. ““And 
the servants of the goodman of the house coming said to him: 
Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? whence then hath 
it cockle? And he said to them: An enemy hath done this” 
(Matth. 13, 27f). Such is the experience of Christians! Small 
wonder that St. Paul speaks of two opposite laws, the carnal and 
the spiritual, in himself striving for supremacy: ‘‘For I do not that 
good which I will, but the evil which I hate, that I do’’ (Rom. 
Fo BBDe 
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It is a question of predominance of instincts, spiritual or 
carnal. Considerable numbers of Christians, not following the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, commit spiritual suicide at this time 
of the year when the inordinate appeals of their socalled lower 
nature are more manifold than ever, due to education, the press, 
mass-suggestion, etc. The enemy, who is spoken of as the sower 
of cockle in the Gospel, cannot complain of crop failure. He seems 
to have greater results with less effort than the good sower does; 
yet he is active, for he rests neither by day nor by night. 

The problem facing us Christians (we who have surrendered 
ourselves to the body of objective, revealed truth and who there- 
fore have committed ourselves to an objective program of action 
in religion) is this: is there any method of counterbalancing the 
inordinate appeal of all human passions so as to render the spiritual 
appeal predominant? How can we ennoble ourselves to such a de- 
gree that we will act instinctively and easily as children of the Spir- 
it? Is there any motive so powerful that it will outweigh even the 
most attractive and immediate urge to sin? It will have to be a 
motive that is real and ‘‘tangible’’ rather than abstract, not far- 
fetched but ‘close to home,”’ and positive if it is to be effective. To 
the carnal-minded creature this is equivalent to the most impracti- 
cable, utopian search, because he cannot visualize the world of 
spiritual realities. And yet, if Christianity is to succeed in our world 
of conflicting tendencies, it must do just this: make divine spiritual 
realities the strongest directives of human action. 


Objective, positive piety is always liturgical, 1.e., in harmony 
with the normative mind of the Church. But liturgical piety im- 
plies and includes the most effective ascetical factors for sinless, 
virtuous living. How does the liturgy, concretely speaking, achieve 
this? How can it take hold of even the most refined sinner and aid 
him to overcome temptation and sin? 


The liturgy does this by teaching people to live in and out 
of the Christ-Mystery. The sacraments present the Mystery of 
Christ’s incarnation and redemption and the Church’s official pray- 
er tends to make people conscious of the same. By the Mystery we 
mean the reality of Christ’s redemption, the actual presence of 
transcendant, supernatural reality in the sacraments and in us. We 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


may call it redemption, grace, the Christ-life, the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit—that matters little for our present purpose. The point 
is that the Mystery is not “‘mysterious’’ or elusive, as was the case 
with the empty monstrosities of the pagan mystery cults. The 
Christian religion is divine Mystery—with a reality-content. The 
sacraments contain and reenact what they typify. 

The Mystery and right conduct go hand in hand. How logi- 
cal, then, that we should draw our motives for action from life 
itself! How unnatural to suppose that we live in a world of divine 
reality and still are dependant on our human ingenuity and blind 
groping for our sanctification! 

Whosoever has grasped the brotherhood of mankind out of 
his own Christ-life will not easily forget himself by positing acts 
of injustice and uncharitableness against his fellowman. Whosoever 
realizes that he is the living temple of the Holy Spirit will not 
stoop to various acts of intemperance, for how can a man love life 
and still commit suicide? And so on—one could run through the 
decalog and the lists of precepts and virtues. It is out of the Mys- 
tery presented by the liturgy that we receive the strongest motives 
for removing the thorns of anger, envy, sloth and untruthfulness. 

The liturgical occasion at which the divine Mystery is most 
fully presented is the Mass. Therefore the Mass is also the most 
perfect teacher of right living. If our life is an extension of the 
Holy Sacrifice, then we will have a lively grasp of our dignity, of 
our union with Christ and of our obligation to sacrifice; so lively 
a grasp that we will act instinctively therefrom. We cannot live 
the Mass and commit all manner of sin: immoral conduct and re- 
ligious worship are compatible only in non-Christian religions. 

Here then is a real test for the liturgy and for our own liturgi- 
cal spirit! 





Oo 
VOLUME X 


Since the number ten is graphically a round number and by 
convention marks one of the stages on the road of time, the man- 
agement of ORATE FRATRES has decided to honor the occasion of 
completing the tenth year of the existence of this review with a 
commemorative issue. Normally, there would be two more num- 
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bers after the present one to complete the volume, but it is planned 
to combine the remaining numbers (eleven and twelve) into a 
larger, final issue of volume ten which is to appear slightly later 
than number eleven was scheduled. 

Ten years is only the beginning of perseverance. Consequent- 
ly, the anniversary number will be devoted not so much to prais- 
ing the achievements of the past decade as to looking forward. 
Much has indeed been done, but a great deal more remains to be 
done. It appears timely to outline the program of the liturgical 
movement, present and future, defining various aspects of the lit- 
urgy, tracing developments and relating it to life. The articles, in 
accordance with this aim, will treat of the liturgical movement, the 
liturgy as such, and finally the liturgy and Catholic life. 

o 


THE LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


It will be of interest to our readers to learn that the laity in 
all sections of the country shows spontaneous enthusiasm for the 
recitation of the divine office. The many requests for information, 
the growing number of chapters, sales of Hour books, etc. bear 
this out. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne (London) recently announced 
that, due to this widening interest in the divine office on the part 
of the layfolk, the new English translation of the Roman Breviary 
is to appear in the immediate future. There will be four volumes 
corresponding to the four seasons of the year. The autumnal vol- 
ume (Part IV) will be released in good time for use this coming 
autumn and the remaining three parts will follow in due course for 
the winter, spring and summer. The price, as noted for England, 
is fifteen shillings (twenty-one for morocco binding) per volume. 

The Breviary and the Laity by the Rev. Rodolphe Hoornaert, 
translated from the French by a group of seminarians from the St. 
Paul Seminary, just made its appearance (cfr. section “‘books re- 
ceived’’). Members of the Breviary League will welcome this aid to 
the recitation of the divine office and to its proper understanding. 
The original French comes to America from Belgium where the 
liturgical movement has long since passed the pioneer stage. The 
first French edition, launched with some misgivings as to timeli- 
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ness and sale, surpassed all expectations and was sold out in a 
short time. This success is due to the fundamental appeal of the 
breviary and its psalmody to lay-people, who are satisfied with 
nothing less than the whole of the Church’s prayer, and further- 
more, to the fact that The Breviary and the Laity introduces them 
to the structure and use of the breviary in its basic suitability to 
the various needs of the spiritual life. 


On May 17 the St. Joseph Center of the Divine Office came 
into existence at St. Joseph’s Church of the Holy Family, 125th 
St. and Morningside Ave., New York, N. Y. We quote the fol- 
lowing in connection with the event: 


“The St. Joseph Center undertook its new work without de- 
lay. Following the chant of the Veni Creator Spiritus, there was 
the recitation in English of vespers for the fifth Sunday after Easter. 
Enrolled members of the League of the Divine Office who were 
present were then received as members of St. Joseph Center. There- 
after followed the inauguration of the Immaculate Conception 
Chapter and the Holy Family Chapter with the induction, in each 
case, of the Chapter Hebdomadarian, who will instruct the chapter 
members and direct and regulate their private recitation of the di- 
vine office. 

“There was present a number of persons who had not been 
enrolled in the League and those who sought admission were then 
enrolled and received as members of St. Joseph Center. The meet- 
ing came to an end very appropriately with the recitation of Sun- 
day compline in English. In the recitation of both parts of the 
Office the gentlemen formed the right choir and the ladies the left. 
Copies of the Sunday vespers and the pamphlet edition of com- 
pline were provided for the use of those who did not have their 
own Day Hours. 

“The Rev. Emil N. Komora, spiritual director of the St. Jo- 
seph Center, extended a warm welcome in the name of the pastor 
and graciously placed his own services in advisory capacity at the 
disposal of the center. The center director, Eugene P. McSweeney, 
presided over the meeting, giving some instruction in the recitation 
of vespers and explaining the League of the Divine Office, its forms 
of membership and its purpose, bringing out clearly its purely spir- 
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itual aim, its freedom from social activity, and the absence of dues 
or membership fees of any sort. The next meeting of the center 
will be held in June. The directress is Miss Florence S. Breen, 435 
W. 123rd St.” 





Oo 
LITURGICAL STUDIES IN MELBOURNE’ 


A small liturgical association for women converts began here 
in Melbourne last year. This liturgical society is the first of its 
kind here and it owes its inspiration to the accounts published in 
ORATE FRATRES of kindred associations for liturgical study formed 
by women in America. 

We began our society in this way. A group of converts from 
Anglicanism, having for our use a large private library of Catholic 
and liturgical books, magazines, pictures, charts, music, etc., we 
decided to share our joy in these with other women converts and 
any women interested. We published a letter to that effect in Jan- 
uary, 1935, in The Advocate, a local Catholic weekly, and to it 
both converts and “‘born’’ Catholics responded. 

With much encouragement from our Archbishop, the Most 
Rev. Dr. Mannix, we began our work for converts by forming 
these members into a liturgical study circle, under the patronage of 
Our Lady of Christians. From the beginning our society was 
formed not for social activities, but for the Catholic education and 
stabilizing, through the liturgy, of converts after their reception 
into the Church. 

We found that we had to draw up a new type of study circle 
program to meet these local conditions and these programs we use 
alternately with chapters from the two study circle manuals: “Altar 
and Sanctuary” and ‘“‘Pray the Mass,”” both of which we ordered 
after reading the reviews in ORATE FRATRES. 

On these original liturgical unit programs we use an edited 
symposium technique, drawing largely upon our extensive library 


1These lines, from the pen of Miss Ida M. J. Fawcett, secretary of the So- 
ciety of the Servants of the Church, 19 Trafalgar Rd., Camberwell E. 6, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia, have been addressed to the editor. Rather than in- 
clude the letter in the Communications section, it seemed more appropriate, be- 
cause of its importance and its many suggestions for undertaking similar work 
elsewhere, to have it form a part of the present Apostolate section.—EDITOR. 
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and articles and outlines in ORATE FRATRES for extracts for these 
readings. All the programs aim at an intensive preparation of the 
circle members for the coming greater feast days, etc., of the month. 
Incidentally, we long to see continued in ORATE FRATRES the 
studies of many feasts which have not yet appeared in it. We have 
all the copies of ORATE FRATRES from the first one published near- 
ly ten years ago and all the Liturgical Press publications. Our first 
three circle leaders are trained teachers, familiar with the unit, proj- 
ect, and other modern educational methods and techniques. 
These feast day programs are divided into three parts. 


PART I. The content subjects. 


a. The liturgy. The feast in the Missal, Breviary (Bute’s 
translation), the Layman’s Sacramentary, etc. We would like to 
see the Liturgical Press publish translations of all the sacramental 
blessings. 

b. The feast in Holy Scripture, the Fathers of the Church 
(Bute’s Breviary), and in tradition. 

c. Catholic doctrine of the feast and apologetics. Here we study 
how to answer any “question box’”’ questions likely to arise in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the feast, after revising our knowledge 
of this doctrine. 

d. Moral application. 1) Spiritual fruits the feast brings to 
us. 2) The feast inspiring Catholic Action—the founding of re- 
ligious orders, missions, etc. 


PART II. The fine arts honor the feast, the season, etc. 


a. Music of the feast: Gregorian chant, sacred music accord- 
ing to the Papal decrees, carols, records, sheet music, etc. 

b. Literature. Catholic poems, prose and drama of the feast. 
We make a study of good reading. 

c. Art. The feast in painting, old and modern masters, sculp- 
ture, ecclesiastical crafts and architecture—great churches, basilicas, 
and shrines of the feast. 

At each circle we arrange an art display in connection with 
the feast from our very large collection of good colored art prints, 
photographs, and so on. These are full of instruction and give 
much joy. 
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PART III. Catholic people in other lands honor the feasts. Social 
studies. These studies are valuable in Australia, cut off as we are 
here by distance from the Catholic life of other nations. 

a. The feast in history. 

b. Geographical background of the feast; the Holy Land 
especially. 

c. Catholic pilgrimages, shrines, and travel. 

d. Catholic customs in other lands; the sacramental blessings 
often brought in here. 


We have arranged and used the following liturgical unit pro- 
grams: Advent. The Immaculate Conception. Christmas. The 
Epiphany in art (picture exhibit). Palm Sunday (an educational 
exhibit of a liturgical unit for schools). Holy Week. Easter. Roga- 
tiontide and Ascension Day. Trinity Sunday. Corpus Christi. 
Sts. Peter and Paul. The Visitation. The Assumption. The Na- 
tivity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Feasts of the Holy Cross. Our 
Lady of Sorrows. St. Michael and the Holy Angels and All Saints 
and All Souls (here the litany of All Saints in art, with eighty- 
six pictures). On the feast of Our Lady Help of Christians this 
May we opened our circle to visitors and arranged for them a pic- 
ture exhibit of one hundred and eighty pictures on ““The feasts of 
Our Lady in art.” 


After a lecture on study circles given to a meeting in our city 
of Catholic Girls’ Club members we were invited to form a second 
Liturgical Study Circle and a Study Circle Leaders’ Training Class. 
Both these are in full swing and we are now drawing up a course 
of studies for liturgical study circle leaders. Two other study circles 
are forming. A priest has invited us to one parish because he wishes 
some of the mothers there to form a liturgical study circle in order 
to forward the home education of Catholic children. Our Free 
Kindergarten (where we meet) specializes in the liturgical educa- 
tion of pre-school children. Four members of our central circle are 
on its staff. 

Our Archbishop has graciously blessed our work and all who 
help it, and the priests with whom we discuss the plan every where 
see its possibilities for attracting converts to continue their Catho- 
lic education after reception into the Church. We find that many 
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converts are eager to continue their instructions and are glad to be 
led in this attractive way to the liturgy, the Church’s own school of 
never-ending adult education. 

Our society has helped to instruct enquirers and converts be- 
fore and after reception, and books are lent from our library freely 
to enquirers and converts. The members speak and write in our 
Catholic papers on liturgical subjects in parts II and III of our 
liturgical units and several belong to the Dominican Aquinas So- 
ciety for the study of Catholic doctrine. We ask the Dominican 
Fathers to supervise the liturgical unit programs and especially the 
content subject of PART I. Several members study Church history 
and those converts engaged in apostolic work in their immediate 
environment of Anglican relations and friends study also the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in England. This history they find to 
be a valuable point of contact and a liturgical one. 

To the new and lonely convert these study circles are valuable 
socially. They provide her with friends, with interests, and with 
apostolic work to do for the Church. We think that in a country 
like America, more liturgically advanced than ours, this type of 
study circle opens up a new field of liturgical Catholic Action fo: 
women—amongst other women, converts, and children. To those 
who take part in it it is very attractive and above all it is that true 
and basic form of Catholic Action so dear to our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI—it is that truly apostolic action which gives attrac- 
tively to others the fruits of contemplation, prayer and study. 

oO 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


The post-Pentecostal season is essentially one of fulfillment 
and realization. Having lived through the various seasons, the 
Church experienced in herself the completion of the redemptive 
Mystery of Christ through the Holy Spirit. The white stole, which 
she received on her birthday at the descent of the Spirit, suggests her 
inherent sanctity and the unbroken strength of youth. As Bride of 
Christ she must carry on the age-old struggle with the anti-Chris- 
tian forces of sin and falsehood. This struggle takes place in her 
mission work and in the daily action of sanctifying the Christian 
body-social. The attitude of prayer and contemplation of the di- 
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vine mysteries, indicated by the uplifted arms, is the most distinc- 
tive attitude of the Bride of Christ in her world-wide activity. It 
is the source of her strength and inner life, just as Christ’s own life 
of prayer and communion with the Father sprang from internal 
necessity by reason of His union with the Father. Thus, while the 
unbroken season after Pentecost may seem, humanly speaking, 
monotonous, the green color of hope and youth suggests the sus- 
taining force in the life of the Church. Prayer and sacrifice are the 
essentials of this life. The fulfillment above-mentioned is at once 
static and dynamic: unchangeable in its divine actuality, dynamic 
in its human realization on earth. 

Oo 


LITURGICAL The Society of St. Gregory, founded under the 
BRIEFS patronage of the hierarchy of England, again con- 
ducted its Oxford Summer School of Liturgy, 
Plainchant and other Church Music in accordance with its original 
aims as expressed in Music and Liturgy, the quarterly of the so- 
ciety. This year’s session was just held at Worcester College from 
August 3 to 8. To meet the demands caused by the growth of each 
succeeding summer school, the courses comprised primary, inter- 
mediate and advanced sections, besides a group of special subjects. 
The general program reveals the invaluable feature of community 
celebration of the liturgy (Mass, vespers and compline) during 
the days of the summer session, thus raising all activity from the 
level of the purely academic to that of integrated Christian living. 
A fine spirit of fellowship is known to have pervaded past sum- 
mer courses of the society at Oxford and this no doubt gives per- 
manency of interest and appeal to its efforts. 





We read that in Poland, which is a border state between east- 
ern and western rites, the cause of reunion received new impetus 
early last spring by an octave of prayer and a series of ecclesiastical 
functions. In the city of Lublin, for example, the pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church celebrated solemn High Mass according to the Greek- 
Slavonic rite, at which thousands of the faithful and clergy of both 
rites assisted. The participants of the Latin rite received holy Com- 
munion at that Mass according to the eastern rite in token of unity. 


The seminarians of St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y., already known for their zeal in the liturgical re- 
vival, have given further evidence of their good judgment and 
awareness of present-day trends in the publication of their year 
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book. As in the past, so now they have lent their annual a more 
monumental form than is usually the case with year books. Volume 
XX is entitled: ‘“The Separated Christians of the Orient’’ and con- 
sists of twenty-four articles on related subjects written by semi- 
narians, a foreword by the rector, the Very Rev. Thomas Plass- 
mann, O.F.M., and a supplement of seminary activities, alumni 
notes and necrology. While the various papers may add little to 
the general body of already available knowledge concerning orien- 
tal Churches and the editing of the articles falls short of the gen- 
eral form and appearance of the book, yet the whole gives evidence 
of interest in a field of historical and theological science that is still 
far from engaging the attention of the average student in the West. 
We congratulate the seminarians for their initiative in thus making 
their yearbook also a record of intellectual achievement during the 
scholastic year! 








The second day of the diocesan Catholic Action Conference, 
held at St. Cloud, June 23 to 25, was devoted to papers and dis- 
cussions on various phases of the liturgy. The following read pa- 
pers: Rev. William Busch on “‘How to Popularize the Liturgy’’; 
Rev. Nicholas Donnay on “Participation by the Laity in the Mass 
According to Liturgical Ideals’; Rev. Joseph A. Dudek on “‘Par- 
ticipation by the Laity in a More Solemn Administration of the 
Sacraments and Sacramentals,’’ and Rev. Bernard Wessling on 
“Externals of Catholic Worship.”” The discussions centered chiefly 
about the problem of congregational singing. 


The well-known work of Dr. Pius Parsch, Das Jahr des Hei- 
les, which has received recognition as the best practical guide 
through the liturgical year, was recently translated into French 
(Le Guide dans I’ Annee Liturgique. Editions Salvator, Mulhouse. 
3 vols. at 20 francs, 18 francs and 18 francs respectively). Many 
English-speaking people who do not understand German but who 
have a reading knowledge of French will now have access to 
Parsch’s work. 


Mr. A. C. Chapman of Robbinsdale, Minn., spent the greater 
part of the past year in St. Andrew's Abbey, Lophem, Belgium, in 
the interests of the Lohmann Co. of St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Chap- 
man undertook a complete revision of the English text of the St. 
Andrew’s Missal, the new editions of which have just recently been 
put on sale in this country. These retain the excellent liturgical ex- 
planations of the original missal, sometimes in abridged form, and 
do not contain the entire Latin text of the Mass formularies. The 
type is new and excellent, and the revised edition should prove even 
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more practical for ordinary use than was the bulkier and less “‘Eng- 
lish”’ earlier edition. 


The America, beginning with August 1, added a new content 
feature to its admirable new form by printing each week an edi- 
torial of a liturgical nature. Usually it presents a salient thought on 
the Sunday Gospel (for the Sunday following the date of issue 
which is always a Saturday) to be meditated on by priests and lay- 
folk, but it may deal also with the epistle or one of the Sunday 
prayers. This will make each issue timely in a fuller sense and will 
enhance its regular visit to our reading room. 


Just as we are going to press the program for the “Fifth So- 
cial Course and Annual Meeting of the Catholic African Union,” 
July 5 to 9, 1936, reached us. This year’s course was held at St. 
Paul’s Catholic native mission, Argyle Road, Durban, Natal Vi- 
cariate. A spiritual retreat inaugurated the social course. Dr. K. F. 
McMurtrie, our South African correspondent, lectured on the lit- 
urgy at the afternoon session of Monday, July 6. 


ce) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
A MISSIONER’S APPEAL 


To the Editor:—During my vacation I had the pleasure of finding a copy 
of your review OraTE Fratres. I would be very happy if I could receive 
all the issues regularly. I am in charge of the chant at the Cathedral and 
am engaged in giving liturgical instruction to the children and young 
people who attend the practices. Unfortunately, as a missionary I have 
not the means to pay for a subscription. I would be very grateful if you 
could give my name and address to some generous person who would send 
me your splendid review. 
With sentiments of sincere gratitude, yours in Christ, 
(Rev.) F. W. 





India 


(Requests such as this reach us frequently, especially from the mis- 
sions. The editors would gladly supply the name and address of the above 
mission-choirmaster, and of other applicants for charity, to any reader 
who feels that he would like to aid the liturgical cause in the outlying 
and newly-acquired parts of the Lord’s vineyard. One way of helping the 
above missioner would be to mail him one’s copy after reading it one- 
self.—Ep. ) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LIBER USUALIS. By the Benedictines of Solesmes. The Catholic Educa- 
- _— 1326 Quincy St. N. E., Washington, D. C. Pp. 1972. Cloth, 
2.25: 


This, the first English edition of the Liber Usualis, reproduces every- 
thing found in the Latin edition, except that the introduction, headings 
and rubrics are in English. Of special interest in the introductory part is 
a reprint of the “Preface to the Vatican Edition” of the Roman chant, 
which contains 3 table of the principal forms of notes or neums and 
gives a very clear explanation of the same in accordance with the most 
recent research on chant. In order to help choirmasters determine when 
the various chants are to be rendered during Mass, the “Rubrics for the 
Chant of the Mass” have also been included. Under the general title 
“Rules for Interpretation” the reader learns about modes, choice of pitch, 
barlines; notes on rhythm, vertical episema, rhythmic step or alighting 
point; basis of plain song rhythm; rules for chanting of psalms; reading 
and pronunciation of liturgical Latin, etc. 

The choir director, seminarian, and chant student will find in the 
Liber Usualis all they need for the regular church services. The book 
contains Mass, vespers and compline for every Sunday and all feasts of 
double rite; lauds for the principal feasts, little Hours for Sundays and 
feasts of the first and second class; matins for the feasts of Christmas, 
Easter, Pentecost, Corpus Christ, and All Souls; also the tenebrae of Holy 
Week. The Masses for the ember Saturdays and the Saturday preceding 
Passion Sunday are included, as well as the principal votive Masses and 
the complete burial service. 

While the book is ample, it is not bulky. The following errors should 
be pointed out: the omission of the first note over “‘caeli” of the Sanctus 
on page 27; and on page 246 the verse of Ps. 118, 10 beginning “Vide 
humilitatem meam et eripe me” should be followed by “quia legem tuam 
non sum oblitus,” instead of “propter eloquium tuum vivifica me.” The 
printed notes of the English edition stand out clearer than those of the 
Latin edition, although the type size corresponds with that of the latter. 

Pastors, choir directors, organists, seminarians and chant students 
who desire to have in one handy book ail the music needed throughout 
the liturgical year—with the advantages of clear print, good paper and 
logical arrangement—will accord this volume a hearty welcome. 

M. E. 


CALVARY AND THE MASS. By the Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. P. J. Kennedy & Sons, New York, N. Y. 1936. Pp. 112. 


This small book deals with the various stages or aspects of the sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The division of subjects is attached to the different say- 
ings of our Lord while hanging on the cross. Such parallels are always 
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forced, but in this instance the body of the chapters does no great violence 
to the combinations. Advertisements of the book mention its “wealth of 
example and imagination.” The most striking instance is the following: 
“With these words [i.e., those to the penitent thief] our Lord who was 
offering Himself to His heavenly Father as the great Host, now unites 
with Him on the paten of the cross the first small host ever offered in 
the Mass—the host of the repentant thief, a brand plucked from the 
burning, a sheaf torn from the earthly reapers; the wheat ground in the 
mill of the crucifixion and made bread for the Eucharist” (p. 31). The 
pages contain many good passages of inspiration for better participation 
in the Mass by the faithful and better understanding of the sacrificial 
action in its relation to their lives. For many it should prove both pleasant 
and profitable reading and rereading, and it certainly is not poor in imag- 


inative development. 
V. M. 


CHURCH, COMMUNITY AND STATE: A WORLD ISSUE. By J. H. 
Oldham. Harper Bros., Publishers, New York and London. 1935. Pp. 47. 
Price, thirty-five cents. 

Church, Community and State was written by the chairman of a 
special commission set up by the Universal Christian Council, a general 
council of Christian churches (exclusive of the Roman Catholic). It 
contains the author’s interpretation of the chief issues that are to be dis- 
cussed by this council at a world conference announced for 1937. It 
does little more than open up the problems of today which it sees as 
those of a changing world order, the danger of increasing totalitarianism, 
struggle between Christianity and paganism, the problem of individual 
and community and state, and the like. The ultimate question is that of 
preserving human and Christian values in the changing world of our 
day. The pamphlet foreshadows not only interesting but undoubtedly also 


profitable discussion at the coming conference. 
V. M. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ACTION. By Michael Williams. With the 

collaboration of Julia Kernan. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 1934. 

Pp. 358. Cloth, $2.50. ; 

This book by the editor of The Commonweal describes the external 
organization of the Church and the manner of its functioning in this 
world. It treats of the Papacy and the Vatican, the general make-up of 
the government of the Church as seen from the outside. This constitutes 
the first part entitled ““Rome—the Center.” The second part, “The Church 
Throughout the World,” deals with the hierarchy, the mission field, vari- 
ous religious orders, and the like. The treatment throughout of these topics 
is both competent and thorough. 
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Chapter XVIII bears the title: “The Liturgy.” It is significant that 
a book of this kind should have a chapter on the liturgy, revealing as it 
does the point where external action and vital reality join. Speaking of the 
liturgical movement the author says that “it would not be true to say 
that the movement to revive popular interest in, and a fuller understand- 
ing of, the liturgy is the most important activity of the Church.” (p. 
298). We can justify this statement only by positing a distinction and 
separation of the “liturgy” and the “liturgical movement,” by saying for 
example that the liturgical movement is not the liturgy. The liturgical 
movement in this case would be less important than the liturgy. But why 
such a distinction? The author himself does not intend to draw it, since 
we read on the same page that “the liturgy is essentially the Church in 
action; the Church performing its function of service, the service of God; 
therefore, all the members of the Church, both the official servants of the 
Church, and the laity, when participating in the liturgy, are doing that 
act which is the foundation for all their other acts as Catholics; and, sec- 
ondly, this direct, positive, required participation in the public service of 
the Church so deeply influences their minds and their souls as to orien- 
tate all other activities toward Catholic purposes, Catholic ends, and 
Catholic methods of seeking those purposes and those ends.” 


This is very well stated: the very aim of the movement. But it would 
seem, after all, to make the liturgical movement the most important ac- 
tivity in the Church. After the author’s fine exposition of what the li- 
turgical movement means (pp. 298 o 302), he unfortunately restricts his 
explanation of the Mass to the development of the externals. The Mass 
cannot be regarded as a mere external “activity,” not even for the benefit 
of “outsiders.” Mr. Williams does not regard it as such, because he speaks 
of the Mass as corporate action of the Church. But his emphasis on ex- 
ternal prayers and ceremonies, especially in their historical development, is 
quite out of proportion to the limited number of pages he has at his dis- 
posal for this centermost action of the Church, the holy Sacrifice. 


G. V. D. 





The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. A 
short description is given of those works of which more detailed reviews 
in a later issue are not being contemplated. 

BENEDICTINE CONVENT OF PERPETUAL ADORATION, Clyde, Mo. 

The Treasures of the Mass. A devotional explanation of the prayers, cere- 


monies and mysteries of the Holy Sacrifice. 1936. Pp. 126. Brochure, twen- 
ty-five cents. 


BENZIGER BROS., 26-28 Park Place, New York, N. Y. The Dust of Her 
Sandals. By A. De Castro Albarran. Translated by Sister Mary Bernarda, 
B.V.M. 1936. Pp. 202. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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FRANZ BORGMEYER-VERLAG, Hildesheim, Germany. Die Seelsorge. Zwei- 
monatschrift fiir Seelsorgewissenschaft und -praxis. Herausgegeben von der 
Freien Vereinigung fiir Seelsorgehilfe, Freiburg i. Br. 14. Jhrg., Heft 2, 
Juni/Juli, 1936. Price for six months, 4.20 RM. 


B. HERDER BOOK CoO., 15 and 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. Die Vater- 
lesungen des Breviers. Uebersetzt, erweitert und kurz erklart von Chorfrauen 
der Abtei St. Hildegard, O.S.B., Eibingen im Rheingau. Vierte Abteilung: 
Sommer- und Herbstteil. II. Proprium Sanctorum. (Ecclesia Orans, Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Ildefons Herwegen. XVI. Band.) 1936. Pp. xxiii-443. 
Cloth, $3.00 net. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 407 Borgon Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Childhood Religion. By Rev. Edgar Schmicdeler, O.S.B., 
Ph.D. 1936. Pp. 32. Pamphlet. Parenthood. By the same. 1936. Pp. 32. 
Pamphlet. Single copy, ten cents, includes postage; $7.00 per hundred; 
$4.00 for fifty; $1.00 for twelve, postage extra. 


LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minn. The Breviary and the Laity. By 
Rev. Rodolphe Hoornaert. (Popular Liturgical Library. Series 1, No. 7.) 
1936. Pp. xi-120. Paper, thirty-five cents. 


E. M. LOHMANN CO., 413-417 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. St. Andrew 
Daily Missal. American Edition. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., of the 
Abbey of S. André. 1936. Pp. xxxviii-980-[177]. Cloth, red edges, $1.- 
75. Price range for different editions, from $1.75 to $8.50. 


MAGNIFICAT PRESS, 131 Laurel Street, Manchester, N. H. Readings for 
Catholic Action. By Burton Confrey, M.A., Ph.D. 1937. Pp. xxi-1699. 
Cloth, $3.50 plus postage. 

MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., 1801-1807 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The Gifts of the Holy Ghost. By Frank Hudson Hallock of 
Nashotah House. 1936. Pp. ix-143. Cloth, $1.75. 


The ten chapters of the present volume first appeared in the (Angli- 
can) American Church Monthly some years ago. They were reissued in 
somewhat expanded form, together with an introduction and a bibliogra- 
phy. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind. A Study in Black and 
White. By Rev. Thomas Meehan. Pp. 37. Pamphlet. The Priesthood, a 
Divine Institution. By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. Pp. 21. Pamphlet. 
The Search for the True Church. Rev. Patrick F. Harvey, S.J. Pp. 39. 
Pamphlet. Price, single copy, ten cents postpaid; $3.00 per hundred, plus 
transportation charge. 


REGENSBERGSCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG UND BUCHDRUCKE- 
REI, Minster i. Westfalen, Horsteberg 6. Bete mit der Kirche. Erklarungen 
der Messformulare der Sonntage und Herrnfeste des Kirchenjahres. Von Dr. 
Joseph Kramp, S.J. 1936. Pp. xii-552. Cloth, RM. 4.80. 

SCHOENINGH-VERLAG, Paderborn. Der Lichtgedanke in der HI. Schrift und 
Messliturgie. Eine Bibelstundenreihe. Von Dr. Anton Stonner. 1936. Pp. 
126. Paper, RM. 1.80, less twenty-five per cent for foreign countries. 

DIOCESAN COMMISSION FOR PROMOTING CORRECT CHURCH MU- 
SIC, 4371 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. A Guide for the Catholic Or- 
ganist and Choir. Summary of Liturgical Prescriptions. Compiled by a 
Committee of the St. Louis Catholic Organists’ Guild. 1936. Pp. 33. 
Pamphlet. 
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ST. JOHN’S ABBEY 


THE BREVIARY AND THE LAITY 
Translated from the French of the Rev. Abbé Rodolphe Hoornaert 


A Guide for Those Who Pray the Divine Office with 
the Church 


Offers special helps toward advancement in the spiritual life. 
“The reader will be astonished and amazed,” says the Right 
Rev. Abbot Theodore Neve in the Preface, “to discover in 
the Breviary a wealth unsuspected by the majority of Chris- 
tians, and will bless Heaven at being able to nourish his 
devotion from this same divine source which supplies the 
clergy with vigor for their priestly life.’ 


> 


Price per copy 35 cents net; discount of 20 per cent on purchase oi 
from 12 to 300; above that 25 per cent. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 








THE CHRISTIAN 
FRONT 


A Monthly Magavine of Social 
Reconstruction 


Containing editorials and arti 
cles pointing to the necessity for 
& return to Christian life and 
worship as the only sound basis 
of any reconstruction of the so- 
cial order. 

Articles in recent issues by 
Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., Ger 
ald Ellard, S.J., William Frank- 
lin Sands, Graham Carey, Jobn 
La Farge, S.J., and others. 

Illustrations in recent issues 
by Ade de Bethune, Constance 
Mary Rowe, Alfonso Ossorio, 
Denis Tegetmeier; in coming is- 
sues, an original drawing by G. 
K. Chesterton; by Denis Teget- 
meier: by other Catholic artists. 


Subscription, $1.00 a year 
Single copies 10 cents 
Address 
THE CHRISTIAN FRONT 


Box 785, Villanova, Pa. 





OFFERAMUS 


A BOOK FOR MASS 


Contains the Ordinary of the 
Mass in English and Latin and 
an explanation of the parts of 
the Mass. 
MARKED FOR GROUP 
RECITATION 
A Means to Introduce the Use 
of the M'ssal 
Price per copy 12 cents. Dis- 
count in lots of from 12 to 
300, 20 per cent; above this, 
25 per cent. 
THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
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~»+-A COMPLETE 
WEEKLY REVIEW 


CHALLENGING EDITORIALS 
PERTINENT NEWS COMMENTS 
INFORMATIVE SPECIAL ARTICLES 
SEVEN DAYS’ NEWS SURVEY 
BOOK AND DRAMATIC REVIEWS 


These are regular features in The Commonweal 
every week. Most Reverend Hugh Boyle, D. D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, says the following of The 
Commonweal: 


““The Commonweal has edified, informed and stimu- 
lated the Catholic mind of the country. {t has won 
a hearing in quarters in which no Catholic voice was 
heard willingly until it came. It has spoken of 
Catholic things to people who live in another world 
and in a tone that does not startle them, and in a 
language to which they listen without distress.” 


The enclosed coupon enables you to secure the next 
15 issues of The Commonweal for only $1.00. Ac- 
cept this trial offer today. 


Special One Dollar Offer 
THE COMMONWEAL 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find one dollar. Send the next fifteen issues of 
The Commonweal to: 
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Newest — Cheapest — Best 
Missals 


The Catholic Missal 


For Daily Use 
By C. J. Callan, O. P., and J. A. McHugh, O. P. 
1248 pp. Pe -utifully illustrated. 614x4 inches 








PLAIN EDITION: The type is large. The printing is superior. The 
arrangement is simple. The Ordinary is in Latin and English. All 
superfluous rubrics (meant only for the celebrant) have been removed. 
A special cord marker springs the book open at the Ordinary. Besides, 
there are four ribbon markers. 30,000 sold the first year. 


DED: cvessaccdkséniaessebionsied $1.50 GE c@phem, GR ccccccccccccccces $1.05 
28 caples, GRE... ccccccceccece $1.12% 50 coples, ench...........sceese8 $1.00 


Prices of better bindings on application 


The Catholic Sunday Missal 


For Sundays and Principal Feasts 
By C. J. Callan, O. P., and J. A. McHugh, O. P. 
512 pp. Very substantially bound. 4x61% inches 


PLAIN EDITION: The attractive large type and careful arrangement 
that made The Catholic Missal so welcome have been incorporated in 
this new Sunday Missal. Moreover, it contains every Mass that sup- 
plants a Sunday Mass during 1936 to 1939 inclusive. No other Missal 
makes this claim. Write for details and sample copy of this remark- 


able Missal. 
Retail 20c 15e each, in quantities 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 Barclay Street New York 
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Important Announcement 


The 


New Revised American Edition 


of the well known 


ST. ANDREW DAILY 
MISSAL 


By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH TEXT 


Containing all the latest Masses 


Now Available 


at prices from $1.75 to $8.50, according to bindings 


Write for descriptive booklet No. 100 
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